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Simple, grave, sincere ; 
In doctrine uncorrupt ; in language plain, 
And plain in manner ; decent, solemn, chaste, 
And natural in gesture. ——_——— Cowper. 


Messrs. Editors, 

IN the tenth number of your paper, I gave you some ex- 
tracts from a letter of a friend of mine, now travelling in 
Europe, respecting a society formed among certain intelligent 
females, for criticism on preaching. I then promised to 
furnish you with a further account of the subject at some future 
time. You will excuse me for my apparent remissness when 
I allege that necessary avocations have caused it. 

In my former communication I refrained from giving you 
the constitution of the society ; and only extracted a little 
from the preamble. It is sufficient to say that the constitution 
is such as to accomplish the object in view. It allows no 
chairman, and insists upon no particular order of debate, any 
farther than that generally one should speak at a time. The 
President, whom | formerly mentioned, is not so called because 
she presides ; but only because that is a convenient name by 
which to designate her who decides on the character of the 
sermon, and the talents ofthe preacher. The society convene 
on Monday evening, that they may have the sermons of the 
preceding day fully in their mind. The following are the 
minutes, copied from the secretary’s book, of a meeting held 
a little before my friend wrote his letter :— 

“ Ata meeting of the Critical Socicty held at ————, March 
13, 1820, the sermons delivered by the Rev. Mr. ———— on 
the preceding day, were reviewed. After considerable de- 
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bate it was decided, that the morning sermon was incorrectly 


written, and miserably pronounced. The faults specified 
were, that the style was unclassical, words being used which 
the practice of the best authors does not sanction ; that the 
periods wanted rotundity, frequently ending with little unim- 
portant words, such as of, with, &c. ; and that the sentiments 
were common-place. Who did not know, for instance, that 
all men must die ? and that death might come suddenly upon 
any man?” 

‘There was observed also, a great want of ease. The 
preacher knew not what to do with his hands. ‘These great 
defects, it was said, were calculated to have a bad influence 
on the young and unformed mind. If the preacher were 
clumsy in his addresses, the hearers would become clumsy in 
their mode of thinking and in their taste.” 

Thus far I have extracted from the minutes of the society. 
I will now give you an extract from my friend’s letter, describ- 
ing the manner of debate. When the criticism on the first 
sermon passed, he was not present, and rather than give what 
he heard from others, he copied the authentic document above 
mentioned. 

He proceeds: “I sat perfectly quiet while they went on 
to dissect the sermon of the afternoon in the following manner : 

‘“* Miss A. observed that she was better pleased with this 
than with the one inthe morning. ‘The preacher had evident- 
ly taken more pains withit. There was a very ingenious ac- 
count of regeneration. He did not walk in the old beaten 
path of its necessity, but remarked on its beauty, and shewed 
how becoming it is in such creatures as we. We can read in 
our bible the necessity of regeneration, but its beauty and con- 
gruity was a subject quite new. 

“To this Miss B. replied, that she coincided in genera! 
with the one who had just spoken, but she could not help ob- 
Serving some egregious faults. When the speaker became 
somewhat earnest, he extended both hands, as if to invite his 
hearers to listen—whereas he ought to have hung them down 
gracefully at his side, and to have indicated his earnestness by 
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the inflections of his voice. It was exceedingly unfortunate 
too that in another part of his discourse, where he raised his 
hand, it slightly trembled. This was undoubtedly affectation. 

‘1 had no patience at all with him, said Miss C.; for he 
was altogether affected throughout. He gave such a variety 
of tones to his voice, so obviously for the purpose of making 
an impression, that the whole was lost upon me. There was 
occasionally a tremulousness in his voice too, which could not 
have been natural. 

“Miss D. next offered her opinion. Iam astonished that 
any one should find fault with variety of tones. It is the very 
life of speaking. We have it in conversation; and why 
should it not be introduced into the pulpit? One thing, howev- 
er, I observed with regret. The speaker had too much mo- 
tion. He frequently changed his position, and seemed rather 
theatrical. 

“I was sorry, said another, to hearhis application. After a 
subject is well discussed, it is best, I think, to leave the ap- | 
plication to every one’s own conscience. 

** Miss E. did not agree with her. She thought that there was | 
often much beauty of composition in the application of a ser- 
mon. Those powerful metaphors which sometimes electrify 
one, are never better placed than here. She often felt a glow, 
while listening to a good application, like that in reading some 
of the touching scenes in Romeo and Juliet. 

“ Miss F. disliked the whole, the sermon and its delivery ; 
but her next neighbour admired the whole, and neither of 
them could assign any reason for her decision. 

“Miss G. thought he was too solemn ; she was willing to 
hear solemn addresses, if they were of a particular kind. For 
instance, solemnity may be such as to strike one with the ideas 
of sublimity and beauty. It may elevate the soul to a high 
pitch of contemplation. She observed also, a great want of 
harmony in his voice, and of gracefulness in his gestures. 
There was a great deficiency in figures too. The sermon had 
very little in it but plain, strait-forward writing, which was ex- 
ceedingly irksome to her. 
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** Miss H. observed that the third inference in the sermon did 
notarise from what had gone before. She thought that the 
preacher was peculiarly happy in saying that he should draw 
that inference ; for she was sure it would not follow. In the 
delivery, she was sorry to see his animation so unequal ; in 
some parts a good degree of it; but in other parts quite dull. 

** Miss K. was of opinion that his animation was well man- 
aged ; thathe was animated just where he should be. Had he 
been equally animated throughout, he might as well, as far as 
the effect is concerned, have been dull throughout. The 
great secret of good speaking, in this respect, is, to be anima- 
ted in the proper place. When a man has all animation, it is 
like a printed discourse having all italics; the force of par- 
ticular parts above the rest is lost. 

** Miss L. was called upon for remarks, but as she happened 
to be one of that small number who do not think for them- 
selves, she declined; for she really knew not what to say. 
She durst not advance a new opinion, lest it should be contra- 
dicted, and she could not make a choice of those which had 
been expressed. 

“The next lady that spoke, was very much displeas- 
ed that none of that sentimental refinement which she 
admired in some of her favourite novels, had found its way into 
this sermon. There was none of that bewitching tenderness, 
which sooths and delights the soul, and holds it in willing sub- 
jection. She was much surprised, moreover, at the rudeness 
of the preacher, in introducing such harsh and impolite words 
as hell, damned, and a multitude of others equally exception- 
able. The refined ear could not bear such grating sounds ; 
and therefore some more fashionable words ought to be sub- 
stituted in their place. 

‘This speech,” adds my friend, ‘“ agreed so well with the 
delicate sensibilities of the other ladies, that they all. wonder- 
ed they had not thought of such a criticism themselves. Every 
eye looked approbation, and every head, as it were, notwith- 
standing a little envy which began to steal into some hearts, 
involuntarily nodded assent.” 
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My correspondent observes, that he expected remarks 
would fall from some one relative to the plan of the discourse 
under consideration, or its doctrine ; but these appeared to 
be quite of secondary importance. Lither they took it for 
granted that the doctrine was correct, or they cared very little 
about it ; and an investigation of the plan would require too 
much thinking. ‘The sty/e and manner of the clergyman be- 
fore them, were easily tangible, and therefore, were all that 
they chose to notice. On turning to their Constitution, he 
found they had acted consistently with their principles. 

‘After many other equally important and interesting re- 
marks, the President took the chair for the purpose of giving 
a decision. She began by reviewing the various opinions that 
had been advanced, and pronouncing which were correct and 
which were not. It appears, said she, as she was recapitu- 
lating the debate, that some are pleased with novelty. Such 
a taste is highly to be commended. Novelty in a sermon is 
undoubtedly a first rate excellence. As the gospel has been 
preached nearly two thousand years, there is much need 
of something new. We want something which cannot be 
found in books, and, if possible, not even inthe bible. She 
however condemned the discourse under review, because it 
lacked many things which she deemed of primary importance ; 
and then drew a parallel between that and the one which they 
had heard the sabbath preceding, from another man. It seems 
that this latter was one of your pretty, flowing, sentimental, ro- 
mantic, elegant sermons, without any point to disturb the 
conscience, but highly entertaining. This she very greatly 
extolled. How could any one sit without rapture while hear- 
ing such a discourse? And then, the delivery was so gen- 
teel! She could have sat all day and heard it with pleasure. 

‘¢ She concluded the whole by pronouncing that the gentle- 
man who had last preached was evidently a man of very ordi- 
nary talents, calculated perhaps to instruct ignorant people, 
but as to the members of this society—far from it—far from 
it”? 

Of the Effects which this society produces on the tone of 
morals in its neighbourhood, my friend thus writes :— 
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‘“ The members oi this society are generally quite indifferent 
what doctrines are preached, provided they are written and 
delivered in a fine style. This indifference they have very 
happily acquired by long accustoming themselves to the criti- 
cisms Of their sisterhood. ‘They are never impressed by so- 
Jemn considerations which any man may adduce, because they 
are not usually accompanied by fine figures and elegant exhi- 
bitions of rhetoric. They are therefore very much at leisure, 
when they are at church, to spy out how far the preacher de- 
viates from the style of Walter Scott, or the fine imagination 
of Lord Byron, or the smooth flowing sentences of Alison. 
As they have made themselves tolerably well acquainted with 
Biair’s Lectures, they can usually tell when they hear mixed 
figures, or when the metaphor or allegory is not well support- 
ed. This affords them infinite entertainment. Every one 
knows how pleasant it is to find fault with any literary per- 
formance. When thus employed, a secret glow of self-com- 
placency shoots across the heart, and makes one feel for the 
moment his superiority. How could I discover these de- 
fects, he thinks to himself, if I did not understand the subject 
better than the man on whose writings I am remarking. 

“* These excellent effects which are observable in the mem- 
bers of the Society are becoming visible in others, who do not 
belong to it. Accustomed to hear the criticisms made in con- 
clave retailed off continually, they catch a kindred spirit, and 
** go and do likewise.”” There is therefore in the neighbour- 
hood a collection of finely cultivated minds, able to distin- 
guish with tolerable ease the elegant from the coarse, and to 
talk at large on the beauties or defects of sermons. Here is a 
noble field for conversation; and it is of course abundantly 
improved. Many an otherwise tedious evening is made to 
pass away delightfully, while the company are enabled to dis- 
play their critical acumen, and thus make an impression on 
each other of their delicate and refined sensibility. Soon af- 
ter the meeting above described, I spent an evening among a 
large circle, where I was gratified to perceive that the society 
did not forget the salutary lessons they had learned. Every 
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one was eloquent in repeating the same things that had been 
mentioned at their meeting ; and the effect upon those who had 
not heard these criticisms before, was admirable. ‘The com- 
pany dispersed with the very pleasant impression that they 
had now become “ wiser than their teachers ;”? and with great 
self-complacency congratulated themselves that they could sit 
in judgment on their clergymen hereafter, with the same com- 
fortable indifference as the critics to whose conversation they 
had just been listening. 

“ Another excellent effect,” continues my friend, “ which 
this society produces, is, that whenever a stranger preaches, 
every one is attentive, for the purpose of being able to offer 
his opinion on the sermon. And thus the attention of all is di- 
verted from the subject to the manner of handling it—which 
affords a fine speculation for the mental faculties, besides po- 
litely gratifying the stranger with the idea that they are listen- 
ing for instruction or admonition.” 

There is another passage in my friend’s letter which I can- 
not persuade myself to withhold. Itisthis: ‘ The Critical 
Society furnishes very appropriate conversation for the Sab- 
bath. What can be better fitted to the nature of that day than 
to talk about the faults or excellencies of the preacher whom 
we have heard? If this society, or something like it, did not 
exist, all this entertaining conversation would hardly be 
thought of, and the hours of that sacred day would become 
quite tedious.”’* 

Enough has now been extracted from his letter, to show the 
excellence of the institution my friend describes. I must has- 
ten to aclose of this long communication after stating one 
thing more, which some may think of as much importance as 
what I have already stated. 

I have recently received a letter from the same person, giv- 
ing an account of another society which he has met with, of a 


* Our correspondent does not intend, by any thing in this communication, 
to pronounce the practice of criticising on sermons always wrong. It is 
only the excess of it which he deprecate:—that nice discernment of faults—that 
watchfulness for them, which makes the hearer overlook the. doctrines or du- 
ties inculcated. 
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very different character, This he boldly condemns, as being 
too strait-laced for fashionable women, but you, Messrs. Edi- 
tors, who area pretty sober sort of people, may possibly ap- 
prove it. The members of it meet once a week for the pur- 
pose of fixing the instructions of the sanctuary in their minds, 
that they may be incorporated into their lives. They mark 
every thing of importance, and converse upon it to prevent 
themselves from forgetting it. 

These ladies are by no means indifferent to good speaking 
and good writing; for no person of taste can be: but their 
standard appears to vary from that of the others. They do 
not measure the style of a sermon by that of a novelora play. 
Nor do they refuse to receive benefit from any part of a dis- 
course because they cannot from the whole, or because of some 
unfortunate manner which the preacher may have acquired. 
They love those sermons best which exhibit most strikingly 
the excellencies of their religion ;—which inculcate. most 
strongly the virtues of the Christian character ;—and which 
defeud most convincingly the great doctrines of the gospel. 
They are anxious to know, not what this person or that thinks 
of the sermon, but how they can make the most of it by trea- 
suring up its truths in their understandings and hearts, and 
exhibiting the influence of them in their lives. 

The effect which this society produces, is, as might be ex- 
pected, totally diverse from that of the other. It makes in- 
telligent Christians, and not carping critics. It gives solidi- 
ty tothe mind; while the other, by seeming to enrichit, only 
theats it. of its best property, and leaves it a prey to every 
lawless intruder. The society first described is food for a 
sickly appetite: the last, is the nourishment ofa healthy man. 
The former is the amusement of children: the latter, the en- 
tertainment of adults. That presents the mere tinsel of knowl- 
edge: this, the solid gold. 

I have now, Messrs. Editors, fulfilled my promise. Which 
of these two societies should be preferred by sober people, | 
leave with you. and your readers todetermine. 

Yours, &c. PHILOCLERICUS. 





